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AT the meeting of the Insurance Journalists’ Associa- 
tion last week, several technical subjects were introduced 
and discussed at length, the debates showing the interest 
felt by the members in all that pertains to the business of 
insurance. The main features of the discussion will, we 
understand, be put in printed form for the use of under- 
writers in general. This association has already done 
much good work, and promises to be an efficient aid to 
insurance interests. The fact that twenty-five representa- 
tives of the insurance press can get together and discuss 
matters of interest without lifting any scalps, but spend 
their time in good-natured debate and social enjoyment, 
is of itself sufficient reason for the existence of this asso- 
ciation. But it is a benefit in many other directions: for, 
while it does not make much of a parade of what it is 
doing, its influence is manifest in every insurance journal, 
and extends to the office of every company. 





IN our “ mere mention ” column last week, we noted the 
fact that the widow of Edward M. Crandall had brought 
suit against the Accident Company of North America to 
recover $15,000 for the death of her husband, who “ was 
killed in July last.” The agent of the company in Chicago 
presents another version of the case, and furnishes good 
reasons why the company should contest payment of the 
claim. According to his statement, Mr. Crandall took out 
an accident policy in the company on May 23, 1884, for 
$10,000, and on July 7 hung himself with his suspenders, 
which fact was shown by the proofs of loss when claim 
was made for the amount of the policy. As the company 
declined to pay, the widow brings suit to recover $15,000 
on a $10,000 policy. By what process of reasoning a case 
of voluntary hanging can be construed into an accident 
remains to be expounded in court. It is claimed that the 
man was insane when he committed suicide, but the com- 
pany fails to see how the fact of his being insane trans- 
forms self-destruction into a fatal accident. 





THE suggestion is made that the government should 
take action with a view to the establishment of an inter- 
national quarantine. The idea is that a close watch should 
be kept in foreign countries on all vessels and passengers 





coming across the ocean, guard the latter during the pas- 
sage, and take charge of them on their arrival, so far as to 
see that they are free from cholera, before permitting them 
to scatter throughout the land. Medical experts generally 
anticipate the appearance of cholera in our midst next sea- 
son unless extraordinary precautions are taken. Should 
it once obtain a foothold, the extent of its ravages cannot 
be predicted. It behooves every community to adopt 
every possible safeguard to enable it to control the disease 
should it appear; but the suggestion that the national 
government should adopt stringent preventive measures 
is timely and important. An international quarantine 
rigidly enforced might be the means of preventing the ap- 
pearance of cholera in this country or any other. The 
experiment is certainly worthy of a trial. 





WE print in other columns the principal part of a letter 
addressed by Colonel Greene, president of the Connecti- 
cut Mutual Life Insurance Company, to the presidents of 
other life insurance companies. He calls their attention 
to existing abuses in the methods of obtaining new busi- 
ness, especially to the obnoxious practice of allowing dis- 
counts to the insured by agents, and even by the offices 
themselves. In the active competition that is practiced 
by agents and encouraged by the companies, agents’ com- 
missions are, to a considerable extent, turned into premi- 
ums to tempt persons to insure in a particular company. 


Even applicants who apply direct to the home office for 
their insurance have been granted a discount equal to the 


agents’ commissions. This practice is unnecessary and 
leads to confusion, the cost of insurance to various indi- 
viduals being dependent to some extent upon the degree 
of competition between agents in their respective locali- 
ties. Colonel Greene’s letter presents a problem difficult 
of solution. When an agent receives his commissions the 
money is his, and it is a question whether the companies 
can prevent him from dividing it with his customers if he 
choosesto doso. Fire underwriters have substantially the 
same difficulty to contend with, their agents and the brok- 
ers having divided their commissions with the insured till 
it has come to be regarded as a regular practice. The 
companies have not been able to prevent it thus far, and 
probably never will be while competition is as active as at 
present. Colonel Greene covers the subject very fully and 
concisely, and it is to be hoped that the presidents ad- 
dressed will give it thoughtful consideration. 





THE dynamite bomb alleged to have been fired in the 
show window of the dry-goods store of Garry Brothers, 
corner of Allen and Grand streets, Sunday morning, caused 
far less damage than would have occurred, in all probability, 
had the job been superintended by experienced hands. As 
it was, the bomb was so placed as to do its work outward 
instead of inward, and the damage resulting was more to 
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adjacent property than to Garry Brothers’. Their show 
window was badly wrecked, as was also that of Ridley, on 
the opposite side of the street. The loss falls mainly upon 
the plate glass insurance companies. The Garry Brothers 
have long had a misunderstanding with the Equality As- 
sociation, a dry-goods clerks’ trade union organization, and 
for alleged offenses have been “ boycotted ” in a variety of 
ways. It is believed that the dynamite explosion is 
chargeable to the clerks who have been discharged from 
the employ of the firm. Dynamite is a new instrument- 
ality brought into the warfare that so frequently exists be- 
tween employers and employees, and if trades unions are 
to adopt it to enforce their demands in the future, the 
moral hazard attaching to business enterprises will be greatly 
increased. It may be well for insurance companies to dis- 
associate themselves from all responsibilty in such cases, 
by inserting a clause in their policies exempting them from 
liability in cases where the damage results from existing 
antagonism between employers and their employees. 
Neither fire nor plate glass insurance companies can well 
afford to assume risks attaching to labor troubles. Dyna- 
mite insurance might possibly be included with cyclone in- 
surance, but other companies will do well to protect them- 
selves from the possibility of loss by special provisions in 
their policies. 





THE celebrated case of Colonel Dwight’s heirs against 
various life insurance companies furnishes another item of 
news. It will be remembered that Colonel Dwight had 
insurance upon his life for about $400,000; after paying 
the first premium, he suddenly died. When his heirs pre- 
sented their claims against the insuring companies, most 
of them refused payment, alleging that Colonel Dwight 
had committed suicide. Suit was brought against the 
Germania Life to recover the amount of its policy, and 
this was virtually made a test case. It was tried in the 
County Court at Chenango, and was remarkable for the 
amount and diversity of expert testimony taken. A ver- 
dict against the company was given for the full amount of 
the policy, interest and costs. An appeal was taken to 
the General Term, which, on Thursday of last week, 
affirmed the judgment of the lower court. Since the first 
trial of the case, several of the companies have settled with 
the heirs, and the probability is that litigation of the points 
involved in that action will now cease. One or two com- 
panies, however, make a different issue, claiming that their 
policies were never rightfully in the possession of Dwight; 
he paid the first premium, but the companies made inves- 
tigation regarding him, and refused to carry the risk, ten- 
dering him back the premiums he had paid. In some of 
his applications, it is claimed, there are material misrepre- 
sentations which, if proved, will void the policies. Whether 
there will be further litigation on these points or not we 
are not informed. While the decisions have been against 
the companies, sufficient evidence has been brought out to 
show that the managers of the companies were justified in 
resisting the claims, and throwing upon the courts the re- 








sponsibility of ordering the payment of policies obtained 
under such peculiar circumstances, and which became 
claims by virtue of a death shrouded in mystery. Had 
they done less than this they would have been derelict in 
the duty they owe to the thousands of policyholders 
whose money must be used in payment of the claims. 





RESPONSIBILITY OF INSURANCE AGENTS. 


HE person who receives authority to represent an in. 
- surance company—life, fire, marine, or any other— 
should be a man of character and responsibility. The fact 
that he receives such appointment is evidence that he is 
so regarded by the company issuing the commission, for it 
is not to be presumed, of course, that any company would 
select as its representative any one whom it did not deem 
entirely trustworthy. When an agent has been commis- 
sioned and provided with his outfit, he is entitled to the 
confidence of the company he represents, at least so far as 
his field and his business are concerned. Without such con. 
fidence, he is crippled in his work and belittled in the 
eyes of his neighbors and patrons. But too many mana- 
gers of companies are in the habit of viewing the work of 
their agents through the wrong end of the magnifying 
glass, regarding all they do with suspicion, and striving to 
dwarf their labors in behalf of the company that their own 
may be magnified in comparison. We are constantly in 
receipt of complaints from agents regarding the practices 
of managers; some of the grievances referred to are of 
importance, while others seem frivolous; none of them can 
well be ignored, for those which seem trifling may be only 
links in a chain of aggravations covering a series of years ; 
they are the agents’ mosquito bites, not dangerous, but ir- 
ritating, rousing to anger when persisted in. Companies 
are so dependent upon agents for business that it is a mat- 
ter of surprise that they should undertake to control them 
in every little matter of detail, but some managers do this, 
to the serious embarrassment of the agent. 

Agents of companies are paid for their services by a 
commission on the amount of business they control; nat- 
urally they seek to make the volume of their business as 
large as possible, and it is not only annoying but is a posi- 
tive pecuniary loss to them when business is rejected for 
any reason, but irritating in the extreme when rejected for 
reasons which the agent knows to be unfounded or trivial. 
An agent complains in this issue of THE SPECTATOR of a 
risk rejected because of “confidential information” im- 
parted to the manager, but by him withheld from the 
agent. Of course, the agent feels aggrieved, and not only 
mourns the loss of his commission, but feels that his integ- 
rity in the matter has been impeached. Risks are often 
rejected because the rate is deemed inadequate, when the 
agent has written it on precisely the same terms that other 
companies get for it; he can get no more, and so sees the 
premium he had secured transferred to some compet- 
ing agent to satisfy the whim of some “ special,” or a com- 
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pany manager who knows nothing about the risk in ques- 
tion or the conditions of the underwriting business in the 
locality where the risk is located. The agent feels that he 
knows the physical and moral hazards surrounding the 
property in his jurisdiction better than the officers at the 
home office can possibly know them, and when he is or- 
dered to cancel, he feels that his judgment as an under- 
writer and his integrity as a man are brought in question. 
A few such experiences make him lukewarm in the service 
of the company, and he makes other arrangements for in- 
suring the risks he controls. The 'petty annoyances to 
which agents are subjected by managers or their office 
subordinates are too numerous to mention; when to these 
are added the ordinary labor of securing business in the 
face of active and often unscrupulous competition, the ac- 
tive life of an agent is not a particularly enviable one; 
he is buffeted back and forth between the company and 
his customers, till he heartily wishes that, instead of being 
an insurance agent, he was a free moral agent to do just as 
he pleased in the premises. It by no means alleviates his 
lot or sweetens his reflections to know that other agents of 
the same company have the greatest latitude given them, 
transacting business in their own way without interference 
from the company. 

Life agents are as vigorous in their complaints as those 
of the fire companies, and if an agent happens to repre- 
sent both classes of companies, he finds himself in a con- 
stant state of explanation over mooted points. It was 
but a few days ago that a life agent from the West, in the 
course of conversation, stated that he should lose quite a 
number of policies because he had peremptory orders to 
cancel them unless the premium was paid by a certain date. 
He is located in an agricultural district, and most of his 
patrons are well-to-do farmers; they are good pay, but 
slow; if the company would give him sixty days leeway, 
he would guarantee to collect every dollar; but no; the 
books must be closed on a certain day, and the statement 
must show the amount of “premiums in course of collec- 
tion” to be exceedingly small. He hoped to persuade 
many of them to renew their policies, but he was sure 
some of them would be so indignant at being treated so 
arbitrarily that they would not do it, and while he would 
lose a small amount in commissions, the company would 
lose the annual premiums from many policyholders whom 
it had cost much to get on its books. This agent felt that 
he knew his customers—friends and neighbors whom he 
had induced to take policies—better than the home office 
managers did, and that he ought to have been permitted 
to deal with them in his own way. Others complain of 
the numerous applications rejected by medical directors 
after the applicant has passed a satisfactory examination by 
local physicians. They accuse the medical directors of es- 
tablishing cast-iron rules and hanging them about with red 
tape, till it is almost impossible for an applicant to escape 
being entangled at some point. 

The gist of all these complaints is that insurance agents 
want greater latitude in the transaction of business within 
their own territory, and less interference from the home 





office managers or their subordinates. They claim that 
they obtain the business by their personal exertions, and 
ought to be allowed some discretion in dealing with their 
customers. There is much justice in this, and there would 
be little difficulty in reaching a satisfactory understanding 
in the matter provided all agents were equally intelligent 
and trustworthy. Unfortunately there are some of them— 
altogether too many—whose sole interest in the companies 
they represent, or in the business in general, centres in the 
commissions they receive. In fire insurance, they have no 
regard for the character of the risks they are willing to make 
the company responsible for, but keep “an eye single” 
on the commissions they are to receive; in life insurance, 
agents of this class would not hesitate to load down their 
companies with “ grave-yard” subjects, caring nothing for 
the losses incurred provided they get their commissions 
all right. It is because there are unscrupulous agents that 
company managers are obliged to make cast-iron rules for 
the guidance of all, and to look far more minutely into the 
details of the business than they otherwise would or than 
they care to. But there are agents and agents; and while 
some have to be watched in every movement, there are 
others who are trusted implicitly and their word accepted 
as law. We know some of this latter class who have juris- 
diction in large territories, who are never interfered with 
by the home office; what business they send is accepted 
without question. They are men of character, responsi- 
bility and experience, who do business with a conscientious 
regard for the welfare of the companies they represent. 
Others may be quite as worthy of confidence, but they 
have not been tried to the extent the others have, and so 
are hampered by general regulations. The claim that a 
local agent is better acquainted with the character of the 
business in his locality than officers at the home office can 
be expected to be, is true as a general proposition, but the 
extent to which an agent may be allowed to handle that 
business depends upon many contingencies, among which 
the question as to his experience, judgment and trust- 
worthiness are not the least. The experiences of a com- 
pany as to certain classes of hazards have great weight 
with the manager, and when an agent sends in a risk re- 
garding which the experience may have been disastrous, 
it may be refused without reflecting in any way upon the 
agent. One company does not like farm risks, and another 
wants all it can get of them; some will not write on plan- 
ing mills, some object to flouring mills; and so it goes— 
what is one company’s meat is another’s poison. Com- 
pany managers are apt to decide these matters for them- 
selves, and their action, dictated by experience or result- 
ing from a fixed policy, may seem arbitrary to agents, 
when it is simply in conformity to a plan agreed upon. 
A clear announcement of plans and purposes to agents 
would often do away with much annoyance and misappre- 
hension; a greater degree of confidence reposed in agents 
by managers would often result in mutual benefit. But 
in an extensive business like that of insurance, having such 
far-reaching ramifications, the relations between agents and 
managers must be left to adjust themselves, and time must 
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be relied upon to make that adjustment satisfactory. While 
agents hold such important relations to companies as they 
now do, and are relied upon to supply the business, it 
would seem that mutual interests require that the utmost 
confidence and frankness should be maintained on both 
sides. Agents are indispensable, and, as a rule, the more 
they are trusted and encouraged the better service they 
will render. 








SPECTATOR SURVEYS. 





IT speaks well for the companies, after all, that in the extracts from 
the statements of 169 companies printed in our columns last week, 
only one showed an impaired capital, and that for less than $1800. In 
years gone by, impaired capitals were more numerous than now; and, 
although it cannot be said the business is in a thriving condition, the 
management of companies presents features of encouragement worth 
commending. In truth, the managers are having a hard time in trying 
to overcome both the severe fire losses and the depreciation of invest- 
ments. If the securities have finally dropped to the hard-pan level, it 
may be that this year will witness an improvement. 


* * * * 


THE members of the Tariff Association are struggling with the 
question of suspending the rates on storage stores, or reintroducing the 
rebate allowance. It is difficult to decide which is the worse of the two 
evils, There are several companies which believe that the mission of 
the association is to keep up storage rates, and others which believe that 
if the rates are not suspended the non-tariff companies will grow fat, 
while the tariff companies will grow lean. The subject is now in the 
hands of a special committee for action. The association has expressed 
a sense of willingness to pay rebates on non-fibre stores; but, while all 
is harmonious on the surface, there is a tremendous volcano of dissat- 
isfaction underneath about this matter. 


* * * * 


THE Marine of St Louis, which was mentioned last week as an ap- 
plicant for admission to the State, has since received the necessary 
authority, and appointed Weed & Kennedy its New York agents. The 
Marine, although comparatively unknown here, really commenced busi- 
ness forty-eight years ago, and has long been esteemed a highetoned, 
honorable company in the city of its birth. 

* ~ ¥ * 


THE companies which, a year ago, said, in reference to the $40,000 lines 
of the Mutual Fire of this city, “ just wait,” are still waiting. Many 
of them realize that the Mutual has taken a wise advantage of the high 
rates in this city, and that nineteen-twentieths of its profit has been 
earned on New York city business, and they are appreciating as never 
before what a good field of profit may be found here, provided the rates 
are maintained. 

* ¥ ¥ * 


IT appears there was something of a struggle for the insurance on 
the Long Island Railroad after all, and that, although one city com- 
pany lost it, another city company participates in the risk as a rein- 
surer. ° 
* + “ + 

THE principle which it is understood Superintendent McCall will in- 
sist upon in any scheme to allow non-represented companies to accept 
a risk on New York property, as a means of reducing the dry-goods 
and other crowded districts, is that they shall participate in the tax- 


ation of premiums levied upon premiums secured by the regularly | 


authorized companies of other States, This seems just and fair, but 
we are advised that it will impair the relief desired by merchants. 
There is one form in which it can be easily secured however. Exact a 








bond of the agent who places the business, and compel him to collect 
the tax from the assured in every case or else become personally respons. 
ible for the amount. This may confine the business to few hands, but 
it will create a responsibility which cannot otherwise be enforced. 


* * * * 


THE enormous gain to the tariff companies consequent upon the 
separation of the fibre from the non-fibre storage warehouses is heartily 
appreciated by all the companies, even by those outside of the regular 
Tariff Association. It is fairly worth all that has been lost by non-tariff 
competition, and probably will be continued as a permanent feature of 
local underwriting long after the Tariff Association is dead, 


* * * * 


Now is a good time for the various brokers interested in wood-work- 
ers to get in their work speedily as possible, as the tariff companies 
have adopted a resolution to insist that after March 1 no policy shall 
be written on piano forte, cabinet and similar factories without a special 
clause guaranteeing an insurance equal to seventy per cent of the 
value of the property insured. It has become no:orious that since the 
recent advance in rates, many of the owners of the larger special 
hazards have reduced their insurance to an extent that has made 
certain that in case of a forty or fifty per cent loss in value, the com- 
panies will find it total in their policies. If propertyowners will under- 
insure, let them carry some of the risks in reality as well as in name. 


* * * * 


THE little State Investment of San Francisco is trying to reinsure its 
Eastern business both regular and through underground channels, 


* x * * 


THREE of the foreign companies appear with statements this year 
showing expenditures greater than receipts. The worst is that of the 
London and Provincial, with total receipts of $349,081 and expendi- 


tures of $425,593. 
* * * 


THE proposed syndicate mentioned a few weeks ago as being formed 
under Boston auspices, for competing with the New England mutuals 
for choice manufacturing risks, has fallen through for the present, owing 
to the unwillingness of three companies at first prominent in the move- 
ment to agree to the terms of management. Yet the schemeis a good 
one, and if there is ever to be any genuine competition for such risks, it 
can only be done through a combination of companies to reduce ex- 
penses and enter upon the business on the strict mutual principle. 


* * * * 


A SLIGHT variation in measurement of area, amounting to nearly 
2000 feet, caused a sudden advance of five cents in the rate on a prom- 
inent Broadway risk a few days ago, according to the slips sent out 
from the Board of Underwriters. 


* * * * 


A NEWSPAPER report last Saturday morning of a fire in No. 406 
Broome street, gave rise to the story of a heavy loss on the adjoining 
premises, on which there is an insurance of $500,000—but happily for 
those interested, it proved incorrect. The adjusters smelled smoke, but 
could discover no trace of fire or water damage. 


* | ” * ~ 


— 


THE Providence-Washington agency, about which some interest has 
been excited during the past week, has found a safe and sound resting 
place in the office of Lothrop & Scott. 

* 7 * * 

IT has been ascertained by divers employed by the owners of the 
burned steamboat St. John, that the hull of the steamer sustained some 
damage by fire prior to sinking, and it is now feared the fire insurance 
will be a total loss. The policies contain a provision limiting the lia- 
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bility to the actual damage by fire to the property insured, and shall be 
free from all other claims whatsoever. Query: Who pays for raising 
the boat and the damage by water, apart from the fire ? 

* * * * 

THE story that a New Yorker was fired out of the office of the 
Girard of Philadelphia, for suggesting a New York agency to the pres- 
ident of that company, is, we are assured, a canard. It might be true, 
however, if anybody tried it in that way. 

7 + ¥ * 


GossiP is still busy with the recent difficulty in the Merchants, which 
resulted in the unwilling retirement of Secretary Douglas, and seme of 
the stories told are the subject of much merriment and sarcasm. 
President Morris and Mr. Douglas have each a few friends who array 
themselves on opposite sides of the controversy, and outsiders enjoy the 
situation greatly. It is always unfortunate for a company when there 
are disagreements at the top ; a house divided against itself gets little 
sympathy from a cold and callous world. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


ALBANY. 

Some New Bills Introduced in the Legislature in Which Underwriters are Interested 
—A National Board of Marine Underwriters Seeking Incorporation—Also, A 
State Marine Board of Underwriters Desires a Charter—A Bill to Regulate the 
Height of Flats in New York City—A Commission to Revise Building Laws 
Asked for. 


[From Our Own CORRESPONDENT. ] 


The insurance committees have hardly got down to work. The Assembly 
committee has held one meeting and decided hereafter to meet on Wed- 
nesday of each week, The Senate committee has not been called together 
during this session, The chairman did not think the measures before 
them were sufficiently urgent to have a committee meeting. 

The new measures presented since my last letter embrace bills in each 
house, to incorporate the State Board of Marine Underwriters and the 
National Board, also two town insurance bills, an act to regulate the 
height of buildings in New York, and a bill to create a commission to 
draft building laws for all the cities of the State above 32,000 inhabitants. 
These last are of interest to underwriters, but the passage of the bill for 
the commission is extremely doubtful. It would postpone for a year the 
revision of the building laws for New York city. 

The bill to add the president of the Board of Fire Commissioners to the 
new Croton aqueduct commission has been favorably reported in both 
houses. 

The bills to incorporate the State and National Board of Underwriters 
were both introduced in the Assembly by Mr. Van Allen and in the 
Senate by Mr. Daly. They are nearly alike in the phraseology and details, 
and the boards incorporated under them are given little powers. 

The following is the bill incorporating the National Board of Marine 
Underwriters : 

SECTION 1. The members of the National Board of Marine Underwriters, 
whereof Thomas C. Hand is president and W. Irving Comes is the vice-president 
and J. Wheeler Hardly is the secretary, and such other members as shall hereafter 
be duly associated with them, are hereby created a body corporate under the name 
of ‘‘ The National Board of Marine Underwriters,” for the benefit of the organiza- 
tions represented in its membership, and with the special aim to secure beneficial 
interchange of views and action upon considerations of matter pertaining to the 
general conduct of marine insurance, and in such manner and for such purposes as 
are or may be defined or prescribed by the constitution and by-laws. 

SEC. 2. The said corporation shall have succession and be capable of suing and 
being sued, and may have and use a common seal and alter the same at pleasure, 
and, subject to the provisions of law relative to bequests and devises by last will 
and testament, may acquire and hold real and personal estate for the conduct of 
its affairs or purposes of its incorporation, provided that its real estate shall not 
exceed the clear rental value of $25,000 per year. And it shall also be subject to 
the liabilities and possess the powers prescribed by the third title of the eighteenth 
chapter of the first part of the revised statutes. 

SEc. 3. Until and except as altéred’ or amended, the now existing constitution 
and by-laws of the board, or association hereby incorporated, shall be the constitu- 





tion and by-laws of the corporation hereby created, and the said corporation shall 
have power, from time to time, and in such words as is or may be prescribed there- 
for, to alter or amend its constitution or by-laws and to enforce the rules and regu- 
lations thereof concerning the admission, government and representation of members 
and the supervision or cessation of membership, and the collection of fees, dues 
and contributions, and the making of adjustments or awards and the number, 
selection and duties of its officers, committees and subordinates, and in general for . 
the management and conduct of its affairs; and the present officers and com- 
mittees of the board or association hereby incorporated are to be and continue as 
the officers and committees of the said .corporation for the same term and with the 
like succession as is or may be prescribed by the constitution and by-laws. 

SEc. 4. Nothing herein contained is to be construed as an authority to the said 
corporation to issue policies or receive premiums of insurance. 

SEc. 5. ‘his act shall take effect immediately, and may at any time, by the legis- 
lature, be altered, modified and repealed. 

The bill incorporating the State board does not confer the power on 
that corporation of making adjustments or awards. With that exception, 
all but the first section of the State board bill is identical with that for the 
National Board. The first section of the bill incorporating the State 
board is as follows: 

SECTION 1. The members of the Board of Underwriters of New York, whereof 
John D. Jones is the president and John P. Paulison is the vice-president and 
Charles Denners is the secretary, and such other members as shall hereafter be 
duly associated with them, are hereby created a body corporate under the name of 
the Board of Underwriters of New York, for the mutual benefit of the marine in- 
surance organizations doing business in New York who are, or shall be, members 
thereof or represented therein, and for the transaction of such business as relates to 
them in common, and for such other purposes pertinent to the conduct and affairs 
of marine underwriters as are or may be defined or prescribed by its constitu- 
tion or by-laws. 

Of the two town insurance bills, one relates to those organized under 
the law of 1857, which law has long since been repealed. It, however, 
seeks to amend that old law in reference to the election of directors of 
town insurance companies. 

The other bill is an amendment to the town and county co-operative 
fire insurance company act of 1879, and is intended to enable the co- 
operative companies organized under it to get rid of the frequent assess- 
ments which now trouble them, and will trouble them more in the future, 
by borrowing money and lump assessments combined. The amendment 
gives the directors power to borrow money to pay losses with, whenever 
it will, in their judgment, be for the best interest of the company. It 
also gives them the right to make an estimate of the probable loss or 
damage on property insured for the current year, and levy an assessment 
to cover that amount, together with the amount necessary to cover any 
deficiency that may exist for losses in the preceding year. In this way 
these companies hope to get along with the levy of only two or three 
assessments in a year, the lump assessment and the borrowing of money 
taking care of the rest of the losses. That such a measure is being 
pressed is evidence of the uneasiness and dissatisfaction on the part of 
the co-operatives in the practical workings of their system. 

The bill introduced by Mr. Howe to regulate the height of flats and 
tenements in New York provides that those facing on streets or avenues 
that are less than sixty feet wide shall not be constructed over seventy 
feet high, including mansard, and those on streets and avenues over sixty 
feet wide shall not exceed eighty feet high. DEACcoN. 

ALBANY, February 2, 1885. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 


——_—— 


INGERSOLLISM AND INCENDIARISM. 


[To THE Epitor or THe SPECTATOR.] 

In your last issue, appears an article on ‘‘ Over-Insurance and Inspec- 
tion of Risks,” from which I quote the following: ‘In the interviews 
referred to, the opinion is very generally expressed that the excessive 
losses are attributable to the hard times, which is equivalent to saying 
that where propertyowners become distressed financially, they set fire to 
their property for the purpose of collecting the insurance from the com- 
panies furnishing it.. This is a reflection upon the integrity of the people 
that would not be made by underwriters with so much unanimity unless 
they had good grounds for the assertion.” Now, the question arises, will 
the stress of hard times a/one render a man so morally bankrupt and con- 
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science-hardened as to make him an incendiary for the sake of profit? 
The fact is nowadays to beat an insurance company is considered no crime, 
whether this be accomplished by any indirect act of the assured, such as 
having the property burned by criminal carelessness, which is equivalent 
to outright incendiarism, or by trumping up some fraudulent claim, as was 
recently done in this State, at Waco, where the valued policy law was used 
successfully to compel the companies interested to pay $4500 for a build- 
ing which was proven to be worth only $2700 when burned. 

Does not the tide of Ingersollism, that seems to be inundating the country 
along with incendiarism during the hard times, lead to cause people to 
think lightly of the hereafter—of that future existence where, if revelation 
be true, fire bugs as well as other rascals shall be roasted, figuratively 
speaking, for their misdeeds in the present world? It may seem chimer- 
ical to advise insurance companies to send out evangelists along with 
inspectors and specials, but we must all admit that if the labors of these 
worthy men could instil into the minds and principles of would-be fire 
bugs that there is a solid reality in a future state, ‘‘ after shuffling off the 
mortal coil,” and that selling out property to insurance companies will 
be charged up to their account in the final reckoning, it would relieve us 
of many of those ugly losses whose origin is marked ‘‘unknown.” We 
local agents may at least divine some comfort in the belief that these fire 
bugs, however well they may hoodwink us and the companies we repre- 
sent, will be cited to appear before the Great Adjuster in the hereafter, 
and have their suspicious losses readjusted ona proper basis. Verily 
they will get a ‘‘ check for the full amount” without discount, and doubt- 
less fire and brimstone will be the currency the check will draw. 

I don’t know exactly the situation in other States, but here in Texas 
there are certainly too many local agents scattered broadcast over the 
land to make it altogether healthy for the respective companies or com- 
munities. It is true the ‘“‘longest pole will get the persimmon,” and the 
law of supply and demand will eventually regulate the number of agents, 
but in the meantime the companies help to pay for the whistle by reason 
of increased friction and losses, and honest people will complain of over- 
insurance by near neighbors. In fact, the woods are full of insurance 
agents, who are almost as numerous as colonels and captains and appli- 
cants for government jobs since Cleveland was elected. ladle 

Paris, TEX., January 20, 1885, 





REDUCTIONS OF AMERICAN MORTALITY 
EXPERIENCE. 


The following communication, recently printed in The Insurance 
Record of London, contained numerous errors, which have been cor- 
rected by the author for our columns; 

(To THE EpiTor OF THE SPECTATOR. ] 


During several months past frequent inquiries have been made, how 
the rates of mortality are traced from the original statistics, and what par- 
ticular mode of reduction was employed upon the collected observations 
of the Thirty American Offices. In brief, the initiatory steps were 
arranged upon the ‘‘card system,” like those of the well-known Institute 
Observations, with only some further extensions, which circumstances 
rendered necessary. For the convenience of those who have desired a 
shorter statement of the method, I subjoin a cursory review of the Pages 
of the “ System and Tables of Life Insurance,” which may be consulted in 
a limited time, without the entire details. It will be understood that the 
science of vital statistics is still in progress ; and under the auspices of 
the Institute of Actuaries, now incorporated, the way is opening to im- 
portant advances and new fields of investigation. 

(1) The relation which has been conventionally adopted between 
Calendar and Policy Years, and the mode of averaging fractional parts of 
Years, are described with “sample cards” on pages 17,23 and 24. Page 
24 also sketches the extended classifications given in Table I by double 
entry ; that is, ‘‘ Age of Entry "above, and “ Years of Insurance” at the 
side, shown on pages 77-123 of the System and Tables of Life Insurance. 

(2) These double-entry elements are next classified in groups to become 
the single-entry—Summary (A), page 74. Here on the line of age 25, for 
example, is given the sum of Death Claims 1002, and of Exposed to Risk 
152,867.5. How these results were found for each separate age is 
shown by the grouping on page 38. Observing that 25 scattering were 
omitted from this illustration, but included in Summary (A), all the other 





elements in the central Columns under (1874) can be readily traced to 
their original places on pages 88, 87, etc. . 

(3) The next reduction gives the Mortality per Cent (1874), page 159, 
third column. On the line of age 25, for example, the Tabular per Cent 
is 0.657. This, like the other values, is derived from two adjacent ages 
of Summary (A), as follows: Taking the sum of death claims opposite 
ages 25 and 26, or 2231 as numerator and the sum of the exposed 339,592.5 
as denominator, the value of the fraction is 0.657, as before quoted. One 
more simple process, described on page 237, would change these percent. 
ages to the relative numbers in Table XXVI., which completes the whole 
of the usual course of reduction from the original registry of Policies to 
the Life Table. 

(4) It may here be mentioned that among the oldest Companies there 
was one whose policies were all terminated either by death, surrender or 
expiration. The obvious advantage of such fixed and mature experience 
suggested the inquiry—may not the general experience of the 30 Offices be 
similarly determined without stopping at the epoch of 1874? Or may not 
the 549,418 Existing policies be carried forward through a term of years 
to their proportional terminations ? The examinations of the actuary in 
charge for this object at length resulted in the two-fold method of weights 
and the commutation principle, briefly described in the Section on Final 
Series, pages 35-38. Such a method was needed for tracing the influence 
of the medical selections, and another urgent reason was presented in the 
statistics of the Average Sum Insured, tabulated on pages 159-160. The 
average policy at risk was found to vary widely in the different ages ot 
life ; and many of the insured had changed to paid-up policies, so that 
the average of Existing policies would be smaller in the future than it 
had been in the past. It would evidently be superfluous to apply the 
above method to the terminated experience of very old Offices, or where 
the proportion of Existing is very small; but in the American Offices the 
proportion of Existing was large, and the process of extension became 
very necessary for obtaining the general experience correctly. The larger 
mortality so found is tabulated on pages 159-160, and in Table XXVI. 

(5) Besides the specimen Tables on pages 36-38, the method of Final 
Series may be further illustrated by the following formulas: Referring to 
the Table on page 38, let D denote the Death Claims, E the Exposed to 
risk, and 1 the relative Weight for the first combination of ages 0,25. Let 
D,, E;, w:, v denote the like numbers for the next combination 1.24, and 
soon; where v denotes the present value of $1 discounted for 1 year, 

By the Former Method of reduction: Death Claims per Cent 


(D+D,+D:+Ds+Dis+ .. . ) 100 





7 E+E,+Es:+Es+Eit+ ... 
By the Method of Final Series: Death Claims per Cent 
(D+D,w1v+ Dawav*?+ Dswsz*+ ee - 100 





E+E, wv+ Equwav* + Eswsv?+ e 

The quantities w were at first computed by direct solution, as described 
on page 37. Those who are familiar with the use of weights in the 
‘method of least squares” will perceive that the quantities w enter the 
formula in the same manner as weights, and may be so regarded ; also, 
that very large weights are not incompatible, but often conducive to very 
accurate ratios. A parallel Example may be found in De Morgan’s Essay 
on Probabilities, page 137. It may further be noted that as w increases 
from year to year, the discount factors v, v*, v* . . . continually diminish. 
(6) In respect to the specimen Table on page 36, the question may arise 
why are two ages of entry united? and why is the process of Final Series 
stopped with the 27th year? In reply, the derivation of the fundamental 
Formula for p” on page 25, presupposes the Observations to be suf- 
ciently numerous to change uniformly (or approximately so) from the be- 
ginning to the end of each year, as illustrated by the trapezoid. After 
the 27th year, the: Claims were so few and irregular that the Formula for 
p", thus derived conditionally, could not be applied ; and so 46,413— 
215—2361, that is, 43,837 Existing still remain at the 28th year. Their 
Experience has been traced as far as adequate data exist, but no further 
account can here be taken of it. By the former Method of constructing 
Life Tables, the future experience of a much greater number, or 102,484 

Existing, would be left undetermined. 
(7) In conclusion, the Commutation principle, or the factors v, v*, # 
. introduced on page 37, may be further illustrated. A careful inspec- 
tion of Commutation columns and formulas for premiums discloses the 
fact that the Commutation factors v, 2, v® .. . after the manner of 
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weights, are effective only as theycommence with the “ age of entry”; 
thus practically attenuating the more distant data, they make the Value 
of Premiums and Annuities depend chiefly on the ages nearest to the 
“age of entry.” Therefore, it appears important to recognize this inev- 
itable attenuation, defore as well as after the construction of the Life 
Table, by discounting the original data to Present Value at the respective 
ages of entry. 
Without entering upon further discussion at this time. 

I remain, very respectfully yours, 
NorwicH, CONN., January 28, 1885. Levi W. MEEcH. 





CONFIDENTIAL INFORMATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR.] 

Once in a while an insurance official is so indiscreet as to write his 
agent that he has “ confidential information ” that the risk in question is 
not a good one to take. This is no doubt written without sufficient 
thought and without giving the actual reason, perhaps, is intended to cut 
off correspondence. No statement could possibly be more unsatisfactory 
toan agent. It is to be supposed in the case of a country agent, and is 
actually the fact, that, almost without exception, he knows more about his 
risk and his customers than the party who gives the ‘‘ confidential infor- 
mation,” and he invariably and not improperly construes it to be a charge 
against him personally of unfaithfulness tohis company. Within a few 
years the writer insured an esteemed friend, but was at once ordered to 
cancel, as the company had received ‘‘ confidential information that the 
party was without experience, without capital and an (adjective) rascal.” 
In dealing with officers of insurance companies, the writer has often felt 
that his correspondent was lacking in his business education, from the 
fact that he had no experience as an insurance agent; this being more 
strongly impressed from the decidedly different manner in which a cor- 
respondent would handle a subject upon which an agent would be likely 
to have any sensitiveness,if he had put his foot on the first round of the 
ladder, by serving an apprenticeship as a local agent. Gentlemen, if you 
have ‘‘confidential information” about the neighbors of your agent, who 
have walked in and out before him all their lives, don’t let your agent 
know it, but keep it a secret from him ; above all things, don’t write him 
and tell him of it. * 

Newport, N. H., January 29, 1885. 








NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


A Suggestion Towards Reform. 
Tue following is a portion of a letter which has been sent to the presi- 
dent of each life insurance company in the Northern States : 
Connecticut Mutua Lire INsuRANCE Co., } 
HARTFORD, January 27, 1885. ) 

DEAR Sir—I beg to call your attention to a matter which is now 
seriously affecting the cost and the dignity of life insurance, and which, 
unless speedily and effectually checked, will hereafter seriously affect its 
integrity. 

In its early history the business was procured by agents, whose com- 
pensation was a first commission of ten to fifteen per cent, and a relatively 
small renewal commission; and such competition as there was, was 
mainly of an honorable character. 

With the success of the old came a brood of new companies without a 
record, whose only claims to favor were either in some decided novelty 
or in a close imitation of companies already successful. Unfortunately 
they deemed it a royal road to their goal to raise the pay of agents, both 
in order to draw them from the old companies and to attract new ones 
more readily. With success came a desire for greater success, an ambi- 
tion to do greater things, and a rivalry to outstrip each other in volume of 
obligations assumed and in income and accumulations; the result was 
an increase in the cost of procuring business. How many companies were 
thus wrecked, and how few survived by how narrow a turn, the loss 
which fell upon policyholders in consequence, and the disrepute which 
the business suffered, need not be recited. But even the hard times of 
the last decade and the fearful wrecking of the companies through their 
mad competition, and the consequent suffering, put no permanent check 








on that increase of cost, on the part of many companies ; and to-day, 
when every other business is depressed and close economy is an universal 
necessity and has become an absolute condition of success in many im- 
portant branches of industry, the expense of procuring new life insurance 
was never so high. 

Never did the companies so little need new business for their own - 
welfare as now. Even the moderately successful ones have a business 
sufficient for a safe basis ; and the true problem before all of them relates, 
not to the quantity, but to the quality of their business. Never was there 
a time when they could, with as much propriety and with as perfect 
security as to their future, devote themselves to a reduction of the cost of 
insurance to their present as well as future members, by reducing the 
present enormous expense of new business. They could thereby 
strengthen their own condition, be enabled to extend more widely the 
benefits which properly maneged insurance alone can give, and more 
completely establish their title to public respect and favor. Yet never 
were commissions so high, or salaries to solicitors so large or so readily 
paid, although certain things have come into vogue which partially veil 
this fact. 

But the remarkable feature of the present situation lies, not only in the 
great cost of new business, but in the practical obstacle to a redyction of 
that cost ; and that obstacle is the way that cost is used in getting business. 

Of course, an agent who gets business must live by his commissions ; 
and a commission which is a fair, average compensation for the time and 
talents of the right class of men, is a legitimate expense ; anything over 
that or which goes for anything else than that, is illegitimate. 

Without going ioto the history of the practice, or undertaking to deter- 
mine who originated a thing for the present prevalence of which many are 
in different ways and in greater or less degree responsible, but from wh‘ch 
all suffer, it is a notorious fact, which none can affect to deny, unless they 
have purposely shut their eyes to what goes on and what they are most 
concerned to know, that a considerable part of the commissions paid to a 
great number of agents, nominally as their compensation, 1s not kept by 
these agents at all, and is not a part of their actual compensation ; but it 
is used to cut rates with; it is given away to the new insurer to induce 
him to come in. And there are a great many agents who will go at once 
to parties whom they ascertain or suppose to be considering insurance 
elsewhere, and bid against each other for the business, by ‘‘ throwing off 
commissions. Some of them, to dothis, divide their compensation with 
the insured ; some of them are paid for their services bya salary, and use 
a commission allowance simply for the purpose of cutting rates. And so 
general, and so well understood by the public, has become this mode of 
competition, that, in a great many localities at least, the first question of 
most men on being solicited is, ‘‘ How much off?” And with a vast 
number who do not look beyond the moment and do not stop to consider 
that they cannot get a better thing than they pay for, the ‘‘ How much?” 
plays the decisive part. 

It may be said that an agent has a right to do what he will with his own, 
and if he chooses to give it away, it is nobody’s business. 

But the agent is acting for the company ; he is transacting its business, 
and not his own; and his giving away his commissions is his way of 
transacting its business. And for his methods the company is responsible, 
so far as the means it puts into his hands, its instructions to him and its 
rightful control over its affairs in his hands are concerned, and so far as 
it has knowledge or ought to have knowledge of his conduct in points 
affecting its interest and its standing before the public. His compensa- 
tion comes from and is fixed by the company ; and it should be fixed upon 
certain legitimate, well-known considerations ; and if based wholly on 
these, it will not be large enough to permit of misuse; if it be larger than 
those considerations warrant, the company is directly responsible for mis- 
use ; it must be held to have intended or willingly permitied that misuse. 

But still more, the results of that misuse are so serious and ultimately 
detrimental that, being presentable, the companies must be held respons- 
ible for them. Some of them I will especially note. 

First—To ‘‘ throw off commissions ” is a direct and a needless addition 
to the cost of insurance to all the persons insured in a company gaining 
new business thereby. It is safe to say that, if it were stopped, the first 
cost of new business could be reduced at least one half. It is needless ; 


because all except the speculative business could be had without it, and 

the speculative business 1s of no ultimate value to any company. 
Second—To “‘throw off commissions” is a tacit admission of one of 

three things ; either that the rates charged are too high, in which case they 
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ought to be reduced to all alike, upon the responsibility of the directors 
and managers, and not cut hap-hazard at the will of an agent who wants 
to get as much out of them as he can for himself; or that the business on 
its own proper merits, as conducted by the companies whose premiums 
are so cut, is not sufficiently attractive to make people willing to pay the 
proper rate, but only such a figure as makes it, in their eyes, a likely 
speculation ; or that the company’s need of new business is so great that 
it must be had at any cost and by any means. 

Certainly no company is prepared to say that the rates are too high, and 
to face the future with an absolute and permanent reduction of them. 
The probabilities all lie in the other direction. And certainly a company 
ought not to admit by its practice that which it would not dare to admit 
explicitly ; that is shirking responsibility. 

But in the end, practice is the most complete and effective kind of 
admission ; while to cut rates more or less, but down to any point that a 
policy can be sold, is to disgrace the business; it denies that there are 
any fundamental conditions that must be faithfully observed, and that the 
premiums charged are only adequate to meet those condition, and are, 
therefore, proper and necessary ; it contradicts the whole series of argu- 
ments by which the companies have for years labored to build up a senti- 
ment of respect and a habit of serious regard for the business in the pub- 
lic mind’; it stamps the business as a speculation on the part of com- 
panies for which they are willing to scramble upon any terms, rather than 
as a most delicate and serious trust, resting upon invisible conditions for 
its successful issue, and undertaken solely for and justified only by the 
benefit of policyholders. 

It is shameful that any company should be willing to admit that its 
policies will sell only at a discount ; and a company that needs business 
so much that it is willing to sell at a discount, ought not to have any 
business at all, and the more it gets on such terms the worse off it is. 

Third—The practice is personal favoritism, the favor depending upon 
the amount demanded by the applicant, and the special value which the 
agent may place upon securing him, by reason of his influence upon 
others. One man may get ten per cent off ; another twenty-five ; another 
may get, in some companies, a great deal more. * * * 

Not only are such things in their nature corrupt, but in principle there 
is no limit to them; if indulged in at all they must grow, and grow 
rapidly, for they are found out by others; and they add rapidly and 
largely to the general cost of business ; they favor the new policyholders 
at the expense of the old, and divide favors among the new very un- 
equally. All this savors of dishonesty. 

Fourth—But a still greater injury to the good companies and to the 
general public lies in this, that this practice debauches competition ; 
drawing the minds of men from the serious consideration of true and 
abiding merit to those things which affect only the moment, leading them 
to sacrifice things of life-long importance to the petty question of the 
amount of their first payment. Life insurance has to gain and 
hold solid confidence by solid merit, not by doubtful and temporary 
devices ; lower the standard so as to forfeit that confidence, and 
the business becomes not a thing which prudent men can respect, use 
and be thankful for, but a deceit in a matter so important that it will 
rouse the indignation of all men. And tampering with the premiums is 
tampering with the very foundations; and cutting rates is the most un- 
controllable, irresponsible and shirking method of tampering with them. 

In unnumbered ways does it hurt the business of life insurance to 
have it put in false lights before the public through the practices adopted 
or allowed by the companies ; upon such practices the public has a right 
to base, and does base conclusions, and establishes its relations of 
thought, attitude and legislation. These companies are responsible for 
these things. We ought to remember that they do not die; to-morrow 
ought to be as certain for them as to-day, and they ought to act accord- 
ingly ; if they degrade and weaken themselves to-day by their practices, 
they will be degraded by the world and injured by legislation to-morrow. 

The practice I have mentioned is wholly in the power of the companies 
to remedy. By united action in good faith they can stop it in a day, 
They have simply to agree to dismiss any agent or solicitor found “throw- 
ing off commissions ” directly or indirectly ; and that no one so dismissed 
by one company shall be employed by any other company ; and that they 
will afterward receive no business from any agent, solicitor or broker 
once found “ throwing off commissions,” and to carry out this agreement 
in zealous good faith, and the thing will be ended ; and the commissions 
paid as compensation will go for compensation, and will render a legiti- 





mate business again attractive to good agents, instead of being wasted in 
a demoralizing scramble. 

My purpose in writing this letter, which is separately addressed to the 
president of each life insurance company in the Northern States, is not to 
assert or imply any responsibility for this practice on the part of any par. 
ticular company, but to call upon all alike to do their part in remedying 
what has become a serious menace to a great public interest, for the 
proper administration of which they are and must be held responsible; 
and I assume no other warrant for such a call than that which a recogni. 
tion of the facts gives to each person engaged in the corporate manage. 
ment of the business. I earnestly ask your co-operation in such con. 
certed action of the companies to the end proposed as may be most con. 
veniently brought about, and in such organization as may make this 
action permanently effective. Probably a meeting of authorized repre. 
sentatives of the companies would be necessary to accomplish any result, 
I am willing to undertake all preliminary work, and should be glad of 
your suggestions in regard to the whole matter. 

Respectfully yours, 
Jacos L, GREENE, President, 





Important Local Agency Change. 

THE Washington Insurance Company of Boston has recently concluded 
to consolidate its Metropolitan District and Middle Department under one 
management. As this determination involved a readjustment of the 
company’s relationship and connection with Messrs. Weed & Kennedy, 
its local agents, and a radical change in the method of reporting city 
risks, which has heretofore been done directly between the agents and 
the home office in Boston, considerable correspondence has passed in an 
amicable effort to settle the new requirements in a manner satisfactory to 
both parties. It has terminated in an expression uf unwillingness on the 
part of Messrs. Weed & Kennedy to accept the terms offered in lieu of 
their former contract, and the formal resignation of their agency. This 
change of relationship between a successful agency firm and one of their 
most respected companies has not caused the slightest ill-feeling on 
either side, but has been treated as a purely business difference through- 
out. The friendly sentiments of the company and the attitude of their 
agents are expressed in the following letter, in response to the tender of 
resignation as stated : 


OFFICE OF THE WASHINGTON 
FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
BosTon, January 27, 1885. 
Messrs. Weed & Kennedy, New York : 

GENTLEMEN—Your favor of 24th inst., in which you express an unwil- 
lingness to comply with our previous request to report after the first of 
next March to the managers of our middle department, and tendering 
your resignation as our representatives for the metropolitan district, to 
take effect at that time, is received. 

As before suggested, the interest of our business seems to require the 
concentration of all our affairs under one head, and we must therefore, 
though very reluctantly and regretfully, accept your alternative ; but in 
so doing, permit us to request that you will do us the favor to continue 
to act as our agents on terms Satisfactory to both parties, reporting direct 
until the first of May next, in order to give us time to prepare for the 
change. 

We cannot contemplate the severance of our business relations, so 
agreeable and satisfactory, which have existed between us for so many 
years, without adding a word of testimony to your ability and skill as un- 
derwriters, and to your prompt and cheerful compliance with all our 
wishes in current business transactions. 

Of course you will have many opportunities for selecting a successor to 
our vacancy. In so doing, we trust the accession may fully compensate 
for any regret for our withdrawal. The company which may enjoy your 
confidence and interest as we have, may be congratulated. 

You will understand that we do not propose to appoint any successor 
to you. Messrs. Post & McCurdy, managers of the middle department, 
will transact the business of the metropolitan district in their own office. 
Asking for these gentlemen the favor of your patronage and good will, 
and with the sincerest wishes for your continued success and grateful 
acknowledgment of your many courtesies, we remain as ever 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK E, Sweetser, Vice-President. 
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Some Extracts from the 1884 Figures. Net Surpius Over 
CAPITAL AND ALL 


We give below the extracts from the statements of all prominent fire in- NAME OF COMPANY. pom Orner Liabiitigs, 
surance companies in this country, embracing those reporting to the New 1, 1885, 


York, Massachusetts, Illinois and Pennsylvania Insurance Departments. Jan. 1,84. | Jan. 1,’85. 
This is the first complete tabulation of the 1884 figures published, and 
includes extracts from the statements of 226 companies. The figures of | German, Baltimore -... $891,642 $308,809 

P : ter detail and in com tive f for fi German, Freeport.........----.| 1,650.799 : 223.998 
these companies in greater detail and in ‘parative form for five years | German’ Philadelphia 235,741 65,630 


“ ‘ i German, Pittsburgh 448,458 82, 
will appear in The Fire Insurance Pocket Index, now nearly ready for San pas — roe | 
the press: 








German, Wheeling. 185,697 53,588 
German American, New York ..| 4,221,337 1,689,894 
German-American, Fittsburgh.. 157,3'7 21,272 
Net SuRPLUS OVER German Ins. & Sav. Inst ,Quincy 269,552 8,774 342,767 
CAPITAL AND ALL Total : 
Total As-| Orner LiaBicitigs. Total  esearll Germania, New York... -| 2,700,076 817,897 $67,342 | 1,618,643 
NAME OF COMPANY. | sets, Jan. Income | gi XPSn-, | Germania F. and M.,Cincinnati.| “142,104 22,039 3,663 48,695 
“TS sees: Gee: i} 188 . Girard ¥. aud M., Philadelphia.| 1,227,662 565,251 541,389 378,843 

Jan. 1, °84.| Jan. 1, ’85. ” = a Falls, Glens Falls .....-..| 1,368,025 662,552 $93,573 570,972 

obe, Cincinnati | §27,942 9,969 2,28) 34,524 345234 














Globe, New York | 362,136 110,060 105,343 102,495 110,968 
Atna, Hartford, Conn $9,013,587 | $3,269,458 | $2,964,491 | $2,955,009 | $2,887,570 | Grand Rapids, Grand Rapids -.. 115,670] —1.459| — 5,765 0.933 5.142 
Agnicult.ral, Watertown. -| 1,782,720 125,234 134,551 | 846,272 738,778 | Greenwich, New York 1,133,898 264,813 251,054 86 207 diane 
Albany, Albany 385,89 123,691 131,140 | = 103,574 91,087 | Guardian, London 1,216,634 782,289 76: ,101 653,062 854,97, 
Allegheny, P.tt- burgh .. 145.562 31,689 31,063 | 27,558 23,059 Guardian, New York 261,251 14,686 18,618 4,460 es | 
Allemania, Pittsburgh 339.882 50,718 37,063 200,739 201,537 

a. 5 | Hamburg-Bremen, Hamburg. --. 9345535 502,018 389,568 811,847 823,112 
Amazon, Cincinnati 560,258 155.769 136,277 | 1735324 191.523 | Hamiiton, New York 327,832 111,471 108,353 £11,515 119.928 
American, Boston.... . 578,231 123,803 182,571 195,504 Hanover, New York 2,5 6.513 777,258 459.447 | 1,520,182) 1,573,115 
American, Newark 1,721 5424 833.406 404,032 349,705 | Hartford, Hartford 4:4:1,830 | 1.333.596 | 1,229,403| 2,562,151 | 2,507,833 
American, Philadelphia. -- 1,768,092 551,549 960,161 952,639 | Hawkeye, Des Moines 4 633,235 3 +4093 283,821 242.354 244,85« 
American, New York 1,191,007 510,477 630,141 284,154 250,933 





: Hekla, Madison 427.72 27,615 2-,662 131,707 133,515 
American Central, St. Louis....| 1,178,273 222,082 170,605 579,323 563,597 | Home Mutual, San Francisco... asovose 252,037 252,807 9617 387,424 
American Exchange, N. Y 254, 53 55,236 31,128 $8,214 63,589 | Home, New York ... 75395,091 | 1,663,334 | 1,141,727 | 3,642,309 | 3,721,224 
Artisans, Pittsburgh ; 128,418 134585 9,036 | 35.160 46,118 | Howard, New York ... 747,280 19,138 2,505 313,067 477,978 
Associated Firemens, Baltimore. 377,920 149,820 153,754 | 51,808 40,226 | Humboldt, Allegheny ..-. ‘ 127,619 10,573 2 44,920 46,324 
Atlantic F, and M., Providence. 246,757 5,872 11,064 | 67,311 54,345 | 
— . | Imperial; London | 2,478,580 625,319 723,536 | 1,072,56 1,017.048 
Aurora F, and M., Cincinnati -. 146,803 71944 11,059 | 44,969 435704 ioe Oo. of N. America, Phila...| 9,087,235 | 3,211,964 | 3,123,880 | pre 4 3,986,546 
Baltimore, Baltimore pr 358,097 3545145 | 78,395 70,806 | Ins. Co. of State of Pa., Phila... 626,597 2ty,644 189,425 247,927 294,572 
Ben Franklin, Allegheny - .....- 182, 11,499 13,130 | 52,399 45,836 efferson, New York 513,497 284,681 265.457 97.497 90,301 
Birmingham, Pittsburgh 240.447 8,553 15,430 | 55.761 50.578 efferson, Philadelphia 312,902 153,370 158,879 35,874 25,744 
Boylston Mutual, Boston 911,793 108,327 108,027, 394,098 432,994 
ei ‘ Jersey City, Jersey City 316,862 50,783 61,701 64,491 95145 
British America, Toronto....... 724,139 415.404 314,5°4 585,459 577,863 | Kenton, Covington is 316,413 25,300 1.192 159.207 184,926 
Boatmans F, and M., Pittsburgh) 400,429 78.538 41,019 167,271 176,601 | Kings County, Brooklyn 399,704 198,656 174,786 136,104 122,994 
561,066 331,139 338.060 62,458 56,239 | Knickerbocker, New York... 274,872 91,610 97.747 124,768 88,94 
381.549 204542 188,093 83,499 79.473 Lafayette, Brooklyn 272,969 60,085 32,531 140,013 163,998 
1,077,030 544,371 580,450 414,266 360,459 





1,488,322 641.497 681,950 | 1,128,000] 1,097,150 
Burlington, Burlington 473,203 50.492 19,617 317,871 169,930 di 792,501 560.290 561,992 87,792 342,804 
California,San Francisco... .. 1,020,175 137,546 93,781 499.275 454,290 Liverpool and London an 5,941,474 | 2,576,511 | 2,580,994 ivan 35240, 385 
ash, Pittsburgh 177,615 68,878 68,174 23,015 23.049 | Lloyds Plate Glass, N. Y. 6 179,198 | — 2,195 123,505 111,693 
Cincinnati, Cincinnati - - 228,960 62,450 56,038 45,838 42,474 | Long Island, Brooklyn 481,100 103,627 " 211,024 233,790 
Citizens, Cincinnati 156,746 46,204 37,621 33,022 345743 
- London Assurance Corporation..| 1,363.997 744,640 767,149 715,337 721,235 
Citizens, New York 1,090,668 429,936 778,763 793,523 | London and Provincial, London. : 34,801 22 ,189 209,957 349,081 425,593 
Citizens, Pittsburgh 645,35" 26,941 8 25 ,959 232,359 | London and Lancashire 14415,424 525,770 650,996 | 1,067,618 | 1,106,230 
Ciuizens, St. Louis - 425,237 173,105 85,992 72.345 Louisville Underwriters ... 689,077 279,379 160,459 345.556 4114436 
City of London, London.... 735544 401,613 338,413 574,489 567,645 Louisville, Louisville 214,135 76,140 78,347 (nt 63,614 
City, New York 390 223 174,285 152,769 61,063 72,772 
. Louisville Germania, Louisville . 137,212 13,712 19,683 21.387 13,187 
Clinton, New York 461.409 116,474 75,616 241,816 240,377 | Lumbermens, Philadelphia ..-- 569 103 Bo 124,520 Ra 102,893 
Columbia, Dayton . 232,265 43,070 22,489 69,058 72,167 | Manufacturers & Builders, N.Y.) 437,463 141,691 107,078 244,001 200,960 
Commercial, Cincianati 229,922 109,752 94 223 48,110 57397 Manufrs. and Merch., Pittsb’gh 3°74. 50 84.740 85,679 89,033 68,346 
Commercial, San Francisco 443.381 106,952 71,455 324,205 322,166 | Marine, St. Louis 261,595 40,109 36,890 49.990 60,082 
Commercial Union, London 2,368,555 990,502 908,421 | 1,969,356] 1.743.305 
Mechanics, Brooklyn... ‘ 433,545 82,501 25,882 243,065 
Commerce, Albany 426,295 141,070 130,926 167,705 175,902 Mechanics, Phila 545.872 105,402 117,880 
Concordia, Milwaukee 442,593 8,621 90,987 184,803 157,305 | Mercantile, Cleveland_.. 322,148 85,786 169,126 
Connecticut, Hartford... -| 1,808,852 282,41 241,644 931,356 862,468 | Mer antile, New York... 239.377 19.874 501369 
Continental, New York 4:938,502 661,797 | 1,5351222 | 2,934,722) 2,906,577 | Merchants, New York 387,088 154,659 143,893 
Cooper, Dayton 310,968 103,103 83,356 209,567 210,843 
: Merchants, Providence 407,632 55,122 240,421 
Delaware Mut. Safety, Phila....| 1,727,275 191,541 | $1,067,705 583,329 634,252 | Merch. and Manufac., Cincin... 270,333 99,163 61,465 
Detroit F. and M., Detroit cons 730,842 294,802 295,402 247,230 233,033 | The Merchants, Newark..... ---| 1,207,589 377.852 638.531 
Dutchess Co. Mutual,Pougk’ psie 175,055 40,351 34,961 104,441 91,641 Merc ntile F, and M., Boston... 693,507 178,460 208,250 
Dwelling House, Boston 422,881 14,109 10,030 129,170 95.949 Meriden, Meriden 302,188 53,008 82,308 
Eagle, New York 1,045,774 678,319 630,148 168,978 135,008 
5 Metropolitan Plate Glass, N.Y. 4 207,084 40,860 111,434 
Eliot, Boston | 3654294 88,635 73,189 137,126 154,493 | Miami Valley, Dayton 181,492 63,319 27,176 31,529 
Empire City, New York... -| 297,45" 555798 53,916 68,677 979 | Michigan F. and M., Detroit.... 315,351 35,142 41,035 136,573 12¢,480 
Enterprise F. and M., Cincinnati] —_ 238,593 11,243 125 87,018 94,574 | Milwaukee Mechanics, Mil 1,207,618 612,242 655,712 | * 652,121 372,825 
Equitable F. and M., Providence 489,283 51,440 * §0,594 227,484 234,041 Montauk, Brooklyn 339,665 73.246 54,470 138,100 149,781 
Eureka F, and M., Cincinnati .. 234,127 108,405 88,730 109,509 92,325 





Mutual, New York §39.39° +920 95,568 357.477 127,233 
Eachange, New York 470,361 73,200 63,175 351,548 237,729 | Nassau. Brooklyn ahs e 186,824 83,870 69,215 
armers, York 433,180 214,152 196,898 209,118 209, National, Alleghen 167,600 43,644 34,329 23,831 
Farragut, New York....... ...- 378,635 83,187 64,953 174,662 181,351 National, New Yor 401,038 56,102 208,827 231,161 
Fidelity & Casualty, New York a 512,026 45,420 50.722 428,757 402,736 National, Hartford 1,770,303 086 425,746 546,424 481,189 
Fire Association, Philadelphia..| 4,106,426 814,515 678,797 | 1,659,064] 1,716,225 
. oe National, Cincinnati 195,078 50,169 64,271 76,205 
ioe Ins. Association, London... 967,581 439,873 391,873 809,776 858,726 Newark, Newark, N. J 681,541 297.935 188,979 1 9 
ire Ins, Co. of the Co. of Phila- 641,423 101,246 86,416 140,309 136,245 Neptune F. and M., Boston -... 452,984 48.3 204,472 one 199 
Fwenea s Fund, San Francisco..| 1,520,894 194,551 224.517 811,544 nen New York, New York 403,537 40,084 262,295 259,027 
wremens, Baltimore 540.771 71,019 95741 | 123,820) — 109, New York Alliance, N. Y 1,638;684| ya7i763| sooioat | 755038 | —g76v033 


tremens, Dayton......... . 425,135 18,241 34,555 206,156 264,771 
New York Equitable, New York 592,080 340,503 346,053 75,659 66,174 
Firemens, New York 296,041 50,838 47,046 79,182 67,106 | New York Bowery, New York.. 885,269 ‘ 252,31 5 452,140 484785 
—, Newark 1,433,045 731,992 7755347 234,681 New Hamp-hire, Manchester...| 1,014,530 214,061 514,257 476,070 
Voumene cmcaee ti 175858 ists ertnes —— Niagara, New bg 1,851,597 n 3384447 383,099 1ag73St0 
A ", cinnati 173,95) E13 49,002 49.450 North American, Boston 1,611 1 1 
First National, Worcester 254,625 | — 14,384 — 5,568 100,284 or me: " 33 59457 47,554 4 7 
. . North British & Merc’tile, Lon..| 3,30%,747| 1,870,087 | 1,924,556] 1,703,116| 1,556,744 
pec City, Rockford 342,260 20,1 27,194 $3.29 North River, New York : . 98.756 . 87,087 ey . 49,607 
Franklin, Columbus 317,042 | 67,04 65,537 1344 | Northern, London 992,905| 720.833 89. 
ero Indianapolis 3541939 43,006 46,213 82,972 | Northwestern Natl., 234,704 213,929 4931 
ree lin, Philadelphia 3,050 305 | 830,262 | 801,525 641,521 | Norwich Union, Norwich 820} 651,334) 622,957 7. 746,541 
ranklin and Emporium, N. Y-.. 320,307 112,818 61,831 114,174 109,612 | Oakland Home, Oak.and ....... 328,825 15,250 32,661 180,246 
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rw Surp_us Over 

APITAL AND ALL 
Total As-| Orner Liasititiss, | Total Pll 
NAME OF COMPANY. sets, Jan. Income | gitures in 

1, 18853. | im 3884. 1884. 
Jan. 1, '84.| Jan. 1,'85,| 

Ohio Farmers, Leroy $1,220,842 | $423,860) $426,572 | $416,038 | $386,833 
Ohio, Dayton .....-... 260,741 9.823 3,690 109,822 114,627 
Orient, Hartford, Conn 154745443 70,485 73477 586,025 504,712 
Pacific, New York......- -| 7536425 3759735 338,627 303,488 291,248 
Peabody, Baltimore ............ 437,116 27°>,040 276,005 62,710 39,074 
Pennsy vania, Philadelphia. .... 2,378.918 897,785 9014772 953,240 834,120 
Pennsylvania, Pittsburgh....... 306,719 31,051 —1,799 165,972 175,771 
Peoples, Middletown....... .... 260,034 125,128 127,512 49,026 37,647 
Peoples, New York............- 402,620 106,786 67,332 211,898 200,668 
Peoples, Pittsburgh ............. 349,277 90,039 43,035 164,198 165,840 
Peter Cooper, New York ....... 369.581 202,943 203,967 39,272 35.576 
Phenix, Brooklyn .............- 413424430 686,160 640,991 | 4.452.419 | 3,898,081 
Pheenix, Hartford.............- 4:316,958 | 1,021,992 772,687 | 2,247,464] 2,242,963 
Phoenix, London........ .....-- 1,503,476 550,675 | 462,375 | 1,271,410] 1,233,005 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh.......... 268,844 143,800} 147,267 38,204 37,889 
Potomac, Baltimore Deaicsedbavewecd 156,345 49.914 | 42.766 23,110 21,16t 
Prescott, Boston................ 352,935 14,440 | 15,586 201,019 403,738 
pestienss Waking, Prov .- 870.054 17,196 21,079 789.407 905,139 
een, Liverpool..............-. 1,760,319 763,353 731,-12 | 1,238,256] 1,216,060 
k, New York........---.---- 302,716 74,710 63,490 74,259 77,103 
DER nts cisessonen 410,239 971429 92,909 85,2¢9 65,240 
Reassurance, New York .......- 311,758 57,502 19,419 133.451 100,308 
Reliance, Philadelphia TEES 735,806 297,238 263,072 124,813 158,415 
R. 1. Und. Ass'n, Providence. .. 869.916 106,562 103,659 459.813 474.462 
Rochester German, Rochester... 637,143 | 135,319 127,564 476,064 495.745 
Rockford, Rockford 668,823 | 935315 6,950} t 466,48r 263,451 
Royal, Liverpool- ... 4:444,774 | 1,894,876 | 1,983,591 | 2,678,754 | 2,386,809 
Rutgers, New York 386,113 | 163,263 142,545 97,731 94,643 
Scottish Union and National....} 1,114,547 818,397 840,957 423,280 336,644 
New Haven -......... 400,709 30,694 44,807 291,731 248,874 
Springicid F. and M., Springfield} 2,562,510 400,945 230.374 | 14753:959| 1,659.409 
prin; ~— Philadelphia ---| 1,176,679 408,332 370.444 175.896 184,070 
Fae dy New York 388,7°«8 121,015 121,497 108,8-0 105,068 
Standard, Trenton....- 173,958 32,092 26,960 66,695 591505 
Star, New York 653,453 6,672 6,397 274,717 290,772 
Sterling, New York... 446,109 24,624 8,853 145.583 145,214 
St. Paul F. and M., St. Paul....| 1,164,007 244,465 266,611 583,505 567,197 
Stuyvesant, New York ......... 317,837 127,012 63,391 100.474 | 106,359 
Sun, London.....-..- -| 14477;933 502,143 262,678 | 1,322,847 | 1,222,787 
Sun, San Francisc ‘ 465,789 49.417 45,652 240.381 | 215,769 
Teutonia, Alleghen ‘ 175.554 26,214 30.818 31,797 | 30,301 
Teutonia, Dayton... : 352.335 188,994 200,025 72,942 | 57,680 
Traders, Chicago........ --| 1,164.814 361,831 306,572} 5514758 528,686 
Transatlantic, Hamburg........ 486,458 328,584 317.445 271,305 237,650 
Union, San Francisco..........| 1,112,259 156,103 113,139 437,873 470,098 
Bs SE sctncwedeccewecas 140,078 16,350 18,058 34,829 | 32,303 
Union, Pittsburgh........-..... 124,'64 12,748 7,938 27,206 | 31,808 
Union, Louisville... ........... 162,713 58,622 51,8 5 29,558 | 31,368 
Union, Philadelphia............ 866,429 26,064 4,072 757,233 | 881,521 
United Fire Reins: , Manchester. 856,652 387,381 279.446 | 605.413 | 1,181,892 
United Fi . Phi --| 783,158 70,062 51,726 | 139,768 | 148,324 
United States, New York....... | §61,579 226,649 221,019 | 329,051 | 128,105 
Vuginia F. and M., kichmond..| 557,868 163,777 146,121 | 187,903 | 192,585 
Virginia State, Richmond.. mee 273:193 36,776 33.683 6s, 660 | 66,589 
Washington F. and M., Boston .|_ 1,607,414 183,761 55.562 873.458 | 841.075 
Westchester, New engi 1,013,024 202,563 204,573 717,79% | 675,663 
Western, Cincinnati............. | 70,690 45,806 40,071 62,943 | 58,004 
Western, Louisville............. | 161,554 41,439 47.648 21,810 13.864 
Western, Pittsburgh............ 424,678 83.928 72,622 | 100,363 94,373 
Western, Toronto..............-| 881,294 369,064 312,710 | 989,444 | | 1,0254197 
Williamsburgh City, New York.| 1,191,180 433,428 4391269 | 724,530 688,420 








* Includes $200,000 capital paid in. + Includes farmers’ notes, $170,807. ¢ Includes out- 
standing scrip. a Does fidelity, plate glass, steam boiler and accident insurance. 6 De- 
voted to insuring against breakage of plate glass. 4 Includes bills receivable taken for fire 
risks; assets exclude stock notes. — Capital impaired. 





The Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

THE annual statement of this company, the largest in the world, is is- 
sued with the usual degree of promptness, It shows that the progress of 
the company suffered nothing from the financial depression of last year, 
and that its transactions compare favorably with those of any previous 
year. It issued 11,194 policies, insuring $34,675,989, and had in force at 
the end of the year 114,804, insuring $357,789,285. The amount received 
in premiums was $13,850,258 ; the total assets amount to $103,876,278, and 
the surplus over liabilities by the New York standard is over $12,000,000. 
The same degree of energy and ability characterize the management of 
the company as have served to make it the largest life insurance company 
in the world, and when we say that the same gentlemen continue as its 
managers, all that is needed in the way of commendation at our kands has 
been said. There is but one Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





The Metropolitan Plate Glass Insurance Company. 
THIs company now presents its annual statement of affairs for the year 
1884, showing a most splendid record; it has a surplus exceeding 
their capital of $100,000 of $105,266.61. Organized in the spring of 1874, 








it exhibits to the end of the first decade premium receipts amounting to 
$727,096 ; interest on their assets, $61,606 ;.and on salvage glass, $77,939, 
It has paid for losses $301,330, disbursements for commissions and 
expenses, $333.776; dividends to stockholders, $92,000. The Metro. 
politan certainly takes the first rank in its line of business, as the above 
figures indicate. No special pleading in its behalt is required on our 
part; therefore, to be concise, we will only add that Henry Harteau, the 
president, and John H. Taylor, secretary, lose no opportunity for push. 
ing business in a fair, business-like manner, and its steady and surpris. 
ing growth is largely due to their management. 





Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


THE above-named company presents its fortieth annual statement in our 
issue this week, and makes such a showing of progress as was to have 
been expected of this substantial and enterprising corporation. The 
premium receipts for the year were $4,347,965, and its total income 
$6,127,183; the amount paid to policyholders was $4,118,964, and the 
total disbursements $4,863,641 ; the assets of the company are $37,762,421, 
the liabilities $35,857,827, leaving a surplus of $1,904,593. In making 
the statement, the assets have been marked down to the lowest point, but 
estimating them at market value and figuring the reserve by the New 
York four and one-half per cent standard, the surplus would be $5,411,241, 
The company has 50,364 policies in force, insuring $138,843,543. Neither 
the officers nor the company need any commendation at our hands; 
a simple statement of the figures indicates that the company ranks among 
the first, and is managed with wisdom and financial ability. 





Action of the Tariff Association. 


AT a recent meeting of the Tariff Association, the following preamble and 
resolution were adopted : 

Whereas, Rates promulgated on woodworking risks have been adopted 
on the assumption that these risks carry a fair amount of insurance, and 
as it is now known that many of these risks are not adequately insured, 
and that, as a result of promulgating rates, the assured have, in many in- 
stances, reduced the amount of insurance; therefore, it is 

Resolved, That from and after March 1, the companies represented in 
this association will not write or renew any policy on a piano factory, 
cabinet factory or other woodworking risk rated by the association with- 
out the incorporation of the following clause in the policy: ‘It is a part 
of the consideration of this policy, and the basis on which the rate of 
premium is fixed, that the insured shall maintain insurance concurrent in 
form with this policy, on the property hereby insured, to the extent of at 
least seventy per cent of the actual cash value thereof, and that, failing 
so to do, the assured shall be a coinsurer to the extent of an amount 
sufficient to make the aggregate insurance equal to seventy per cent of 
the actual cash value of the property insured, and, in that capacity, shall 
bear his, her or their proportion of any loss that may occur.” 





The Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company. 

THE annual statement of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, that appears in another column of this issue, is a flattering exhibit 
of the business and standing of a staunch and trustworthy company. 
The Massachusetts Mutual was organized in 1851, and during its thirty- 
three years of existence has won an enviable reputation for enterprise and 
for plain, honorable dealings with its patrons. It employs a large num- 
ber of active agents, who are enthusiastic in their betief in the methods 
adopted by it, and lose no opportunity to sound its praises. Their work 
is indicated by the fact that the company issued 2213 new policies in 1884, 
insuring $6,343,270, and took in premiums $1,054,096. The total income 
for the year was $1,476,921, and the disbursements $1,145,076. Of this 
latter sum $797;966 were paid to policyholders in the way of death claims, 
endowments, dividends, etc. The total assets of the company amount to 
$7,553,349, and the liabilities, including the reserve, $7,044,793, leaving 4 
surplus, according to the New York standard, of $1,027,600. The whole 
number of policies in force at present is 14,735, insuring $34,665,107. 
The assets are securely invested in interest-paying stocks and bonds, 
mortgages and real estate ; and the record of its transactions indicates that 
the business is kept well in hand by the managers. In every aspect in 
which it can be viewed, the statement is highly creditable to the managers, 
and shows that the company is entitled to the confidence of the public. 
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MERE MENTION. 


—E. W. Lyman & Co. wiil represent the newly organized Emporium 
Insurance Company at Chicago. 

—The towns along the Michigan Southern Railroad have been put 
under a compact, with N.C. Lowe as manager. 

—Notwithstanding the generally disastrous results of 1884, the Con- 
cordia Insurance Company of Milwaukee gained in point of assets and 
net surplus, 

—E. H. Elwell, for some years connected with the Michigan Mutual 
Life of Detroit, has been appointed Illinois State agent, and has opened 
an office in Chicago. 

—The Minnesota Senate has passed a bill authorizing the city of St. 
Paul to issue bonds for $800,000 for the purpose of enlarging and ex- 
tending the water system. 

'—The New Orleans Insurance Company of New Orleans has withdrawn 
from New York State. The company having reorganized last summer, it 
will make no report at this time. 

—A bill has been introduced into the lower house of the Missouri legis- 
lature, requiring that telegraph and telephone wires shall be laid under 
ground in all first-class cities of the State. 

—The statement of the Union Insurance Company of Philadelphia 
filed at Albany, shows that the capital has Been reduced from $1,000,000 
to $375,000, and the surplus on that capital is $4671. 


—The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company of Milwaukee, 
Wis., will buy the Newhall House site and erect an office building to cost 
over $500,000, The building will be the finest in Milwaukee. 


—The Holly Water-works Company of Ashland, Wis., have finished 
their contract of putting in a system of water-works at Ashland. The 
works are a success, so far as domestic purposes are concerned. 


—It is stated on La Salle street, Chicago, that the New Orleans Insur- 
ance Company will cease doing business in the North. The company has 
had agencies in all leading cities, managed through a general agency at 
Chicago. 

—The common council of Muncie, Ind., passed the necessary ordinance, 
and instructed the Mayor and clerk to contract for the building of water- 
works. The works are to cost $100,000, and are to be in operation by 
January 1, 1887. 

—A servant girl in Chicago, named Dorris Everman, recently set fire to 
the house of her employer, Henry Waht, because he gave her only four- 
teen shillings a week for her services. The fire was put out and the girl 
committed to jail. 

—Sylvester G. Williams of Cincinnati, formerly superintendent of the 
Adjustment Company, has embarked in the practice of law as a member 
of the firm of Williams & Wambaugh, and the firm propose to make in- 
surance litigation a specialty. 

—The prospect is brightening for the formation of a local board in 
Chicago, to include all the fire insurance agencies, modeled after the 
board now in successful operation in St. Louis. Gen. C. W. Drew is one 
of the most earnest workers for and ardent advocates of the new scheme. 


~—It has been reported that the Earl of Aylesford, who recently died out 
West, had his life insured in British companies for $1,500,000. Ameri- 
can companies declined the risk. It is nowstated that good and substan- 
tial reasons exist to warrant the companies in refusing to pay any portion 
of the insurance, 

—In the insurance of distillery and brewery property in some of the 
Western States, where temperance and prohibitory agitation has been 
Strongest, there exists a moral hazard in consequence of which addititional 
premiums are charged, as the underwriters are convinced that incendiary 
fires are not infrequently lighted by zealots. 


—The suit of Fred. Endy vs. the Star Insurance Company was con- 
cluded January 28 in the United States Circuit Court at Dallas, Tex., the 
jury returning a verdict giving the plaintiff judgment for $5000, the 
amount sued for, with interest from the date of the damage, in October, 
1883. The Endy hotel at Greenville, the capital of Hunt county, was 
either blown or burnt down during a cyclone. The defendants declined 
to pay the insurance on the ground that the building was blown down or 





fell down, and was afterward burned. It will be remembered that some 
fourteen people were killed and burned to death in the building.. The 
case has excited considerable interest in insurance circles, as it is under- 
stood suits for insurance will be prosecuted by the owners of many of the 
other buildings destroyed. 


—Frank Olcott Allen has for thirteen years had the Philadelphiaagency _ 
(including South Jersey and Delaware) of the retired Manufacturers Fire 
and Marine of Boston, and during these years he turned out a net profit 
for his company of over seventeen per cent. Some other company is now 
wanted to take the place of the Manufacturers, 


—An inspection of the immense factory of the American Watch Com- 
pany at Waltham, disclosed the fact that the attic was one immense room, 
without division walls. The company was apprised of the danger and at 
once set masons at work to run up the partition walls to the roof, thus 
dividing the attic by fire walls to correspond with the rooms helow. 


—A paragraph in our ‘‘ Surveys” last week made allusion to ‘‘ quar 
relsome and irresponsible agents” in Brooklyn, and said that the Phoe- 
nix of Hartford was taken in by some of them a few months ago. Of 
course, no allusion was here intended to the present agent of the Pheenix, 
E. D. B. Walton, who has had the company for the past six months, and 
has been remarkably successful with it thus far. 


—The following directors and officers were duly elected at the annual 
meeting of the stockholders of the Western Horse and Cattle Insurance 
Company, held January 12: Directors—Henry Pundt, Max Meyer, Ed- 
mund Peycke, Ernest Peycke, Charles E. Burmester. Officers—Henry 
Pundt, president; Edmund Peycke, vice-president ; Max Meyer, treas- 
urer ; Ernest Peycke, managing director ; Charles E. Burmester, secretary. 


—The following officers were re-elected at a meeting of the Traders In- 
surance Company of Chicago: President, E. Buckingham ; vice-president, 
S. H. McCrea; secretary, R. J. Smith ; assistant secretary, S. A. Rother- 
mel. Following are the names of the new board of directors: S. H. 
McCrea, C. L. Hutchinson, Ira S. Younglove, J. F. Gillette, E. Bucking- 
ham, William G. Hibbard, Elias T. Watkins, Andrew J. Marble and 
John J. Mitchell. 


—THE SPECTATOR Says that ‘‘no honest man will be persuaded by an 


“agent to certify to a fictitious value.” So say we, and we say further, that no 


honest agent will attempt to persuade a man to certify to a fictitious value. 
Yet “they all do it ;” and when the agent persuades and the man is per- 
suaded, is there any difference in the guilt of the parties? If not, why 
not punish the agent and the company as well as the other fellow?—7he 
Cincinnati Price Current. 


—A St. Louis paper says that the losses to insurance companies for 
the year 1884 in that city were $1,350,089.67, about $300,000 more than in 
1883, with a decrease of premiums in 1884 of about $100,000 from 1883. 
St. Louis continues to improve in the wrong direction in the matter of 
destructive fires. They have lately improved the fire department greatly, 
but an improvement in the character of the buildings and the fire hazards 
generally seems to be needed. 


—When before in the world’s history was $763,124,793 paid, within 
sixteen years, mainly to the relief and support of the widowed and father- 
less? This, according toa chart published by THe SpecTaTor, has been 
done by our twenty-six prominent life insurance companies since 1868. 
How can our legislators and government officers, our ministers of the 
Gospel and other public speakers, do or say too much to promote the 
growth and prosperity of such beneficent institutions ?— Zhe Insurance 
Times. 


—A pitiful scene was enacted in the criminal court at Baltimore when 
Edward Gittings, who was convicted of arson in September last, was car- 
ried into court by two deputy sheriffs to receive sentence. Gittings when 
convicted was suffering from a complication of diseases. While in 
prison his condition grew rapidly worse. He was reduced to a skeleton 
and was perfectly helpless, It was necessary to carry him bodily from 
the jail wagon to the court-room. A few minutes later he was brought 
before the judge. The judge, after gazing a few seconds upon the piti- 
ful sight, said : ‘‘ Gittings, I am compelled by law to pass sentence in 
your case, I shall give you the lowest sentence the law allows. You 
must look to the Governor for pardon, and I shall join with others in a 
request to that effect. I sentence you to the penitentiary for five years.’ 
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Upon hearing his fate, the prisoner fainted, and was carried back to 
ptison, That night at seven o'clock he died. It is thought the shock 
hastened his death. Gittings was jealous of his wife, and set fire to their 
dwelling in July last. His wife and infant were rescued by the firemen. 
Their escape from death was miraculous, He was twenty-five years old, 


—The State Insurance Company of Des Moines, Ia., held its annual 
meeting last week and elected the following board of directors : George 
H. Maish, George G. Wright, John A. Elliott, R. T. Wellslager, Wesley 
Redhead, E. R. Clapp, John Voorhees, Pella; O. B. Ayers, Knoxville ; 
J. J. Russell, Jefferson. In the evening the directors elected the follow- 
ing officers: George H. Maish, president; {George G. Wright, vice- 
president; J. C. Cummins, secretary ; Harry A. Elliott, assistant secre- 
tary ; Wesley Redhead, treasurer. 


—At the annual meeting of Norwalk (O.) Local Board of Underwriters, 
David T. Hall was elected president and H.S. Mitchell secretary and 
treasurer, for the year 1885. The following are members: David T, 
Hall, Henry S. Mitchell, C. E. Newman, Samuel Newman (Newman 
Bros.), Frank Sawyer, Jr., H. L. Stewart, A. Fergle, S. K. Mann, C. W. 
Flinn, L. D. Strutton, Jr., W. S. Wickham, Geo. Q. Adams, I. M., All- 
tuffer, O. W. Williams. The meetings of the board are held, first Monday 
of each month, at the office of the secretary. The rules of the compact are 
strictly observed by the members. 

—Insurance Commissioner Tarbox of Massachusetts has issued the 
following official notice: ‘*To the Public—This department has informa- 
tion that an association, styling itself the ‘ Massachusetts Standard Benefit 
Company,’ with an office at No. 17 Pemberton square, Boston, is seeking 
to make absolute contracts of health, accident and life insurance. The 
public are advised that the association has no legal authority to transact 
such insr rance business. The same caution is given in regard to the as- 
sociation known as the ‘ Philanthropic Sick and Benefit Association of 
Boston, Mass.,’ allusion to which has already been made in the press.” 


—The Fire Underwriters Exchange of Chicago held its fifth annual 
meeting on Tuesday, January 27, and elected George W. Montgomery, 
president; C. R. Hopkins, vice-president ; O. W. Barrett, treasurer; R. 
N. Trimingham, secretary. Their customary annual dinner was had at 
the Chicago Club on the same evening, at which the newly-elected presi- 
dent, Mr. Montgomery, did the honors in his usual happy and dignified 
manner. Speeches were made by Chief Sweenie of the fire department, 
Superintendent Bullwinkle of the patrol, and M. O. Brown, R. J. Smith, 
E. W. Teall, O. W. Barrett, C. R. Hopkins, Thomas E. Fry, William G. 
McCormick and others. The supper was an elegant one in every sense 
of the word, and the whole affair passed off in a thoroughly enjoyable 
manner. 

—In the annual address of Mayor Grace, he gives some figures relative 
to the fire department, as furnished by President Van Cott of the Board 
of Fire Commissioners. The number of fires in 1883 was 2169; in 1884, 
2407, an excess of 238 in the number of fires, or It per cent. The fire 
loss in 1883 was $3,512,848, and in 1884, $3.469,839, or $43,009 less in 
amount, notwithstanding the increase in the number of fires. The aver- 
age loss per fire in 1883 was $1,619.57, and in 1884 only $1,441.56, show- 
ing a difference in favor of 1884 of $178.01 per fire. These figures plainly 
indicate the increasing efficiency of our fire department under the 
energetic and intelligent administration that now characterizes it. It needs 
to be efficient when fires occur at the rate of six and one-half a day, yearin 
and year out, including Sundays and holidays. 


—The fire losses for January have been on a par with those of the pre- 
ceding month, and there is every indication that the disastrous burnings 
of 1885 will equal those of the year just closed. If it does not exceed 
that, there will be reason for congratulation, but the constant tendency 
of the times is to show an annual increase of losses. This is to be ex- 
pected so long as so many new buildings are being erected and so little 
regard paid to the conditions of safety in their construction, Then, too, 
new manufacturing industries introduce new fire hazards constantly, so 
that while the perils are increasing the efforts to overcome them have not 
kept pace with them. What is needed is more rigorous building laws, 
thorough inspections of risks of all kinds, and such limitations in the 
matter of insurance as will compel every propertyowner to retain a 
pecuniary interest in his property, so that in the event of its burning he 
will have to stand part of the loss. This will compel propertyowners to 
take better care of their premises than they are in the habit of doing, and 
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to use every precaution to prevent fires, Prevention is what is wanted, 
and to secure this laws should be enacted that will hold propertyowners 
to a strict accountability. The New York legislature has before it the 
amendments to the building laws that were proposed last winter but not 
acted upon. These amendments have been approved by the building de. 
partment and should be adopted. It is to be hoped that legislators wil] 
abstain from politics long enough to give this bill careful consideration, 


—The following is a comparison of receipts by Dayton underwriters in 
1881 (when there was no board) and the year just closed, a harmonious 
board being in existence : Gross amount of premiums earned within juris. 
diction of the board for the year ending December 31, 1884, $151,050.48; 
total for 1881 (no board), $103,190 ; increase in favor of 1884, $47,860.48; 
deduct for natural increase of business, $16,000; gross gain for the com. 
panies, $31,860.48 ; amount assessed for maintainance of board, 1884, 
$1,948.33; net gain for the companies, $29,912.15. At the last election 
for officers of the Dayton Board of Fire Underwriters, the old officers were 
re-elected, except T. M. Hoover for treasurer, vice E. Stanberry, and J. R, 
Boalt, as a member of the executive committee. J. H. Hall continues as 
president and J. U. Kreidler as surveyor and secretary. 


—Deeds of real heroism are so frequent in these modern days that their 


_record often occupies only a few lines in the daily newspaper, and is 


soon forgotten. A few days ago, when the fire in the asylum at Kankakee 
was at its height, ‘‘ Jack” Coyne, a poor old sailor, mounted a ladder 
and passed through a window, out of which dense clouds of smoke were 
rolling, into what the men below believed to be almost certain death, 
The room was filled with smoke; but he crawled along the floor where 
he could breathe a little, groped his way to a bed, and seizing the occu- 
pant, crawled with him back to the window and passed him down the 
ladder. Four times this perilous trip was made, and four lives were 
saved before the fire and smoke proved too much for the intrepid man, 
More true courage has never been shown on the field of battle, but such 
exhibitions of moral courage and daring heroism are frequent in the fire 
service. 

—The uniformed force of the New York Fire Department numbers 879, 
and is under command of Chief Engineer Charles Shay. There is an 
assistant chief, first battalion chiefs, 160 company officers, 109 engineers 
and 595 firemen and privates. In connection with the department there 
is the bureau of combustibles, inspectors of buildings, the fire alarm and 
telegraph service. In the hospital and training stables 11g men are em- 
ployed. The fire department now consists of fifty-two engine companies, 
nineteen hook and ladder companies and two water towers ; two of the 
engine companies are stationed on the fireboats William F. Havemeyer 
and the Zophar Mills. There are about 300 engines, hose carriages, hook 
and ladder trucks and other vehicles of various kinds in use in the de- 
partment. The hose lines are 125,000 feet in length ; there is a network 
of telegraph wires about goo miles in length stretched on 6200 poles; 
there are 750 fire alarm boxes. The life saving corps numbers 400 men, 


—The case of the Chicago Life Insurance Company, plaintiff in error, 
against Thomas B. Needles, Auditor of Illinois, was argued in the United 
States Supreme Court at Washington, January 28. This is the first case 
which has reached the Supreme Court involving the validity of the laws for 
the control of insurance companies. In 1877 the Auditor of Illinois Pub- 
lic Accounts made the customary examination of the Chicago Life Insur- 
anceCompany. While this examination was in progress, the secretary 
and manager of the company, Clapp, disappeared. His disappearance led 
to much excitement and to rumors of very large defalcations. The ex- 
aminer reported a deficiency of assets, on a commercial basis of about 
$75,000, and on the basis of the general insurance law of nearly double 
that amount. The directors of the company begged of the Auditor the 
privilege of effecting an immediate reinsurance to save the company. 
This was refused by the Auditor, who proceeded immediately to file a peti- 
tion under the act'for the dissolution of the company. The ground of the 
proceeding, as stated in the Auditor’s petition, was thatin his opinion the 
condition of the company was such as to render its further continuance in 
business hazardous to the insured therein. The company answered, saving 
all its rights, putting the Auditor to strict proof, and denying that the con- 
dition of affairs was such as to render an injunction and receiver neces- 
sary, while admitting that the absconding of the secretary had left the 
affairs of the company in some confusion. The case was brought to an 
official hearing in 1881, and after a stubborn contest a final decree was 
entered perpetually enjoining the company, 
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